MEN OF POWER

him through the streets of the city, pausing now and
then to have him address the crowds that throng about
him.

An American reporter, Lincoln Steffens, is on the
scene during the turbulent days that follow, his brilliant
pen drawing a luminous picture of the masses and their
relation to Lenin just after the first provisional govern-
ment has fallen and a new one been organized under
Kerensky:

The first time I went to the immense hall where the
first Soviet met I was halted, as by a blow, by the stink
of the mob inside, and I could see the steam rising, as
from a herd of cattle, over those sweating, debating
delegates. They lived there. Once inside they stayed
inside. They cooked and they ate there, and you saw
men sleeping in corners and around the edges of the
hall. No hours were kept. When delegates were tired,
they lay down, leaving the majority to carry on; when
they were rested, they woke to the endless, uninter-
rupted debate going. But they did come to conclusions,
that mob of Man, and their conclusions were a credit
to the species.

The first law passed by that representative, stinking
mass put them ahead of our clean, civilized leading
nations. It was against capital punishment. As if
Man in his natural state wished not to kill. And the
second law was against war and empire: the Russian
people should never conquer and govern any other
people. . . ,

Watching that mass meeting of delegates was like
seeing the historical development of human government
out of chaos. One could see that there was good will
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